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A PRINCIPLE FOR REALISM 


**T“T\HERE are three things which are too wonderful for me, yea, 


four which I know not: The way of an eagle in the air; the 
way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of a ship in the midst of the 
sea; and the way of a man with a maid.’’ Must realism be added 
to this list? Should we be committing the deadly fallacy of the 
“speculative dogma’’ to try to find a principle for it? 

The realist faces twin evils: the one is the reduction of his reals 
to some flat substratum like ‘‘matter,’’ energy, or the like; and the 
other is the benevolent assimilation of all things by the absolute or 
by the subjective self. As between these evils he would take the 
former if forced to choose: he is between the devil and the deep sea 
with a slight preference for the devil. 

How the causal principle, when taken uncritically, tends to re- 
duce everything in the world to terms of its antecedents and to in- 
troduce an infinite regress of ‘‘nothing-buts’’ is too well known to 
need discussion here. How, on the other hand, the subjective self 
tends to take possession of the universe is a commonplace with any 
one who is familiar with the Berkeleyan argument. The center of 
the sun, even as unknown, is yet known as unknown. The ‘‘furni- 
ture of earth and the choirs of heaven’’ succumb to the fatal spell. 
Again, the theory of universal reciprocal modification need only be 
referred to. The argument for this theory is based on the doctrine 
of psychological relativism and on the logical doctrine of internal 
relations. Internal relations are especially insidious. They are a 
subtle chemism; they yield endless infinite regresses; they work 
while you sleep. They reduce everything to an infinite functioning 
whole with no points of reference. The whale is always swallowing 
Jonah; it is digesting him; it is assimilating him; it is making him 
flesh of its flesh and bone of its bone. In fact there never was any 
Jonah: he was always, from his very conception, wrapped up in his 
destiny to be whale bone and whale blubber. 

The realists stand a beleaguered band midway between the 
powers of darkness and the powers of light. Some of them have 
come from a thousand feet underground where in logical caves they 
have been able to avoid all tremors of the workaday world and even 
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all influences of the personal equation. They blink a trifle in the 
sunlight. It is probable that never in the history of the world has 
a more ingenious group come together; in fact they are so ingenious 
that one suspects for a moment that they lack penetration—but only 
for a moment. Among the ways by which they propose to prevent 
their reals from collapsing into ‘‘matter’’ or some other simple sub- 
stratum are the principle of emergence and that of functional rela- 
tions as distinguished from the causal. 

According to the principle of emergence, parts are non-additively 
organized to form a whole which has characteristics different from 
the characteristics of the parts. If hydrogen and oxygen can be 
combined to form a substance which has characteristics that are not 
the same as those of its chemical components, then copper and oxy- 
gen can combine to form something different from the qualities of 
its components, and bricks, mortar, and human planning and energy 
can combine to form a house which is more than the sum of its parts. 
Similarly, life may emerge through the non-additive organization of 
chemical elements and substances. Likewise, consciousness may ap- 
pear as the result of a combination of chemical, biological, and other 
factors ; and specific conscious behavior as a result of the combination 
of hereditary and acquired characters and the immediate environ- 
ment. If it be true that new qualities emerge that are different 
from those of the antecedents, then these new qualities exist in their 
own right. As everything in the world has some qualities that are 
different from those of its parts or of the antecedents, everything 
has an irreducible element. Dissolution will occur; qualities will 
disappear; but they will not be reduced to something other than 
themselves. Thus a universe of reals appears. Life, consciousness, 
illusions, genius, are real in spite of the materialist. 

Closely allied to the doctrine of emergence is the doctrine that 
makes a distinction between casual and functional relations. Casual 
relations ‘‘subsist between complexes that are not series.’’ ‘‘Func- 
tional relations subsist by virtue of a specific correlating relation be- 
tween the individuals of two series.’’ In illustrating what he means 
Professor Spaulding says, ‘‘the parts of a shooting sky rocket are in 
causal (chemical) interaction as the rocket moves, and yet the mass 
and the changing velocity of the rocket are in a relation of independ- 
ence to the chemical composition, to the time, and to the path.’’’ 
The significance of this position is that there can be one-to-one cor- 
relation between two varying phenomena without essential connec- 
tion between them. If this be true, knowing can evade the embrace 
of substance and be ‘‘an event, a relation, a dimension, or even 4 


1Spaulding: The New Rationalism, p. 184. 
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disembodied quality,’’? and the object known can enter into a rela- 
tion to the knowing and get out of it again without being affected 
by the knowing. Knowing and object known can thus be cor- 
related without either being assimilated into the other. This device 
is probably but an aspect of the emergence doctrine, effort being 
made to confine causal relations within levels and to use functional 
relations to characterize concomitant variations between levels. 

Now, how adequate are these theories to protect the realistic 
world from the undertow of causal connection? To take up the 
emergence theory first, novelty does appear, it is true, else there 
could be no activity, no effect distinct from the cause, no time process, 
nothing at all. But is the novelty irreducible? Given a new event, 
the first thing is to find an antecedent. This general antecedent 
found, the next step is to account for some more specific aspect of 
the event. That found, we proceed to find antecedents for further 
aspects of it. All the time the new occurrence is being assimilated 
more and more closely to its antecedents. At infinity it would be 
completely identified with its antecedent stages and there would be 
no event. But it may be objected that the novelty has an eternity 
of grace while we are reaching the infinite. No, an infinity is a 
cognizable thing, it is already present in its entirety. The novelty 
is already collapsed ; there is no novelty under the sun. 

Functional relations as distinct from causal probably have a 
place in practical logic, but as indicating a metaphysical distinction 
they remind us of the doctrine of occasionalism. It will be remem- 
bered that that system required a deus ex machina to bring about 
the correlation and one wonders where the gad is coming from to 
serve the purpose in this instance. It is also to be expected that 
some intelligent and righteously indignant naturalism will give fune- 
tional relations short shrift and prove that any case of correlation has 
some causal connection. It is hard to believe that variables can just 
be correlated without some ground for the correlation. Further- 
more, how can cause itself, according to this theory, be kept from be- 
coming external and ‘‘functional’’? Though the cause and the effect 
lie within one accepted level, they are qualitatively different from 
each other ; they are different stages in a process, and may themselves 
be different subordinate levels—there is no sacred scale of levels. As 
to inner connection between cause and effect, we have not been so sure 
of its existence since the days of Hume. They might vary con- 
comitantly and be regarded as in functional relation to each other. 
Thus cause itself may vanish into external relations. We may well 
find that we have nothing but external relations on our hands, 


2 Ibid., p. 213. 
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Finally, to use so-called functional relations to avoid the conse. 
quences of the modification of the subject by the object is a little 
artificial in the face of definite causal relations between the thing 
that is known and the knowing. The gun is discharged and the 
mind responds, flies into a panic, plans revenge, does something, 
If that is not causal, what is? 

The means, of combatting assimilation into mind or into the ab- 
solute are two. The first is by denying the ego-centric predicament 
and the priority of epistemology, and the other is the assertion that 
there are certain types of relations that are independent and other 
types that are dependent. It should be stated here that the concep. 
tion of functional relations is intended to protect reals from absorp- 
tion into mind or into the absolute as well as from collapse into some 
simple stuff. It protects the lamb from the lion or the lion from 
the lamb—which is the lion depending on the philosophical view- 
point. 

The objection to epistemology as a logically prior subject is valid. 
We must know that we can know before we can attack even the 
epistemological problem. Furthermore, to accept the theory of 
knowledge as logically prior prejudges the case in favor of idealism. 
The logical realists have gone too far in this, however, and have 
neglected the universal distortion that attends the preception or con- 
ception of objects. This has led them to accept entities as immedi- 
ate and naive. The critical realists, more wary in this respect, 
acknowledge the inevitable distortion of the knowing relation, though 
their analysis punches through to an object in spite of that acknowl- 
edgment. The critical realist, however, is too naturalistie in his 
outlook to do justice to the universe of subsistents. He recognizes 
illusion but treats it as the pioneer treats the forest, as an enemy. 
Or we might regard him as an Anthony Comstock to whom illusion 
is lascivious, libidinous. The logical realist is too naive in his 
epistemology and the critical realist is too sophisticated to compre- 
hend reality. 

Dividing relations into those of independence and dependence 
is an attempt to cut reality in two with an axe. The first move is 
to sort out relations of relative independence, much as one would 
sort out white beans from among black. The next thing is to jump 
to the limiting concepts of these independent relationships in a 
universe of subsistents on the principle that these concepts are 
logical postulates. Complexity, for instance, requires simplicity. 
The next thing is to return to the actual world with a bag full of 
limits of abstraction and dump them down in the universe of ex- 
isting things. Certain things are thus assumed to be external in 
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their immediacy. Now it must be admitted that external relations 
are real in some sense, but this method of starting from only certain 
relations as external suggests mechanical division and yields no 
principle. It also conveys a false impression that perfect externality 
exists in the actual world. It ignores the fact that even ‘‘entities’’ 
come into the knowing situation by the usual channels, just as babies 
have embryological histories and come into the world in the good 
old way. 

Recent realism is a mechanical mixture. In its attack upon the 
absolute idealists it condemns the test of non-contradiction, and yet 
it shows a suppressed desire for non-contradiction. It goes to 
lengths to prove that analysis does not lead to something contra- 
dictory to the thing analyzed. It is concerned that immanence and 
| transcendence shall not be regarded as contradictory predicates. 
The critical realists are sure that ‘‘no existent can have (or be) 
contradictory qualities’’ and that physical things possess ‘‘no char- 
acters that contradict each other.’’ In fact realism wants non-con- 
tradiction in small doses, or in segregated districts. In their fear 
of idealism the new realists blink the universal taint of subjectivity. 
Governed by a similar fear the critical realists dare not accept 
Hlusion as part of the universe. The former claim at one moment 
the immediate, naive externality of things and at another moment 
the sophisticated externality of the products of infinite analysis. 
Both schools make distinctions with descriptive, analytical pre- 
ciosity. They roll such toothsome morsels under their tongues as 
‘‘sensa,’’ ‘‘essence,’’ ‘‘datum,’’ and the like. But they present ex- 
pedients instead of a principle. 

What we need is an attitude that will acknowledge all factors in 
the universe candidly. The self is real, and the conditions of know- 
ing color even the conception and use of an accepted mathematical 
formula. At the same time the object exists in its own indefeasible 
right, external, totally depraved, eternally damned, unassimilable, 
exiled from the grace of God. All relations are internal, even the 
most external: if they mean anything, they and their terms are or- 
ganic parts of the same situation. At the same time all internal rela- 
tions carry as a necessary implication their own irredeemable ex- 
ternality, as Professor Spaulding has acutely shown. External rela- 
tions and internal relations are two immortal cats tied together by 
their tails, thrown over an eternal clothes line and left to fight. We 
must, also, be catholic enough in our metaphysical taste to accept the 
subjective world, illusion as such, and Alice in Wonderland. What 
we need as a metaphysic and what the logical realists are at least 
glimpsing, is the principle of contradiction. It has been frequently 
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used in the attack upon the canon of non-contradiction. We now 
need to accept it, not as a mere excuse for cynicism or eclecticism or 
anti-intellectualism, but as a positive principle. 

The absolute idealists advanced the principle of contradiction, 
but did not make the most of it. Kant’s antinomies were an intima- 
tion of it, but Kant hastened to find their solution in the noumena. 
Hegel’s dialectic involved contradiction between thesis and anti- 
thesis, but the two terms were being continually resolved in syn- 
theses, without a remainder. He also hastened to say that evil is 
but a disappearing moment and that the real is the rational. Brad- 
ley, after making out a good case for contradiction in his discus- 
sion of appearance, uses it merely as a spring board from which to 
dive into the absolute. Why not stay in the world of antinomies, or 
dialectic, or appearance, of contradiction, and be content, and not 
qualify it as subjective? It may be a poor thing but it is our own. 

But if contradiction is to play this constitutive part it must be 
objective. Professor Spaulding hits the nail on the head when he 
says that contradiction is not a law that is resident in the thinking 
process, but an objective fact to which thinking must conform to 
be correct.* It is easy, also, to agree with him, at least provisionally, 
that contradiction is the fact of exclusion. Contradictory terms and 
propositions thus represent different states of affairs that can not 
exist together at the same time and place. But where do the ex- 
cluded situations, which admittedly have some kind of reality, await 
the births of time? They subsist for Spaulding in distinct and 
different universes of discourse; they are in ‘‘different logical loci.’’ * 
He has thus made them objective, but he has made a deep division 
within the objective which still keeps contradiction from playing a 
creative part. 

For Spaulding, contradictories are ships that pass in the night— 
they do not hail each other—the distinct universes in which he puts 
them are separated by interstellar darkness. He has explained con- 
tradiction by putting its terms in areas of non-contradiction. Like 
the absolute idealist he has reduced contradiction snugly to terms 
of its opposite. Now if contradiction is to mean anything, its terms 
or propositions must exist in the same universe, must have the same 
logical locus, must tug at the same stake. Contraries and contradic- 
tories are not nymphs and centaurs whose love can never be con- 
summated. The square of opposition is the logical formula for the 
very existence of the thing. The thing is realistically itself: it is 
realistically not itself: it is realistically partly itself and partly not 
itself, and these factors are all the time in intimate union. 


8 Ibid., p. 140. 
4 Ibid, p. 139. 
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Holt’s treatment of contradiction is similar to Spaulding’s. Con- 
tradiction with him, also, is objective. But, by reasoning similar to 
Spaulding’s, there is nothing that is A—not-A. In other words 
contradiction is never exemplified in a system of terms in relation. 

+ subsists in a weird logic world that is equally objective. And phy- 

sical laws which are ‘‘habitually in a state of contradiction’’ sub- 
sist in this same logic world.5 Thus we have supposedly objective 
contradiction which is not in the thing. Professor Holt speaks of 
contradiction as ‘‘tame and harmless’’ and we are inclined to think 
that it would be tame and harmless in such a pallid world. 

We are moved to ask by what gulfs of impenetrable night are 
physical laws and things, or sets of contradictory propositions, on 
the one hand, and things on the other, to be kept apart? It would 
seem that the realist has here committed the well-known fallacy of 
‘‘fixated,’’ or as it is technically known, ‘‘pickled,’’ abstraction. 
Contradiction, as a matter of fact, seems to be in the thing. A thing 
moves both up and down at the same time. If it moved only up it 
would be going at an infinite velocity, which is no velocity at all. 
That it is moving at a finite velocity signifies that retardation is 
taking place. The retardation is the downward movement. So far 
as the up-down dimension is concerned, the thing is the embodiment 
of these strains and stresses. Sometimes it pulls in two. The thing 
is thus conflict incarnate. Again, there is a round-square. If there 
were not, the two characters could not even be hyphenated. Round- 
square is a dimension. Round and square are its limits, so defined 
that they can not be identical. Every intervening term is a com- 
bination of the two principles, and one suspects that even the two 
limits seep down into the finite terms in disguise as the law of their 
variation. A is not-A and round is square. 

This does not signify that issue is taken with recent logic. Ab- 
stractions are found to rise like a mist over the bog of things, and 
the study of them may yield refined theoretical and practical re- 
sults. The position maintained here is that they are, with all the 
refinements of logic and mathematics, continuous with the stuff of 
the world. If there is contradiction among subsisting propositions 
and laws there is contradiction in the existing things to which they 
refer. 

But contradiction does not exist merely passively in things. 
Things are themselves tangles of stresses and strains. Contradiction 
is the ultimate driving force in all process. To standstill is not to 
be. To be is to become something else. Whatever is, is not. A— 
not-A expresses the universal nature of objective things. Contradic- 


5 The New Realism, pp. 361-364. 
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tion is the Heracleitean fire. It has the place which Hegel tried to 
assign it, but it is here relieved of the odor of subjectivity, and it 
does not work merely toward the absolute. 

But what becomes of all the absolutes? Where are the noumena? 
Where is ‘‘reality’’? They do not sail the seas of lost ships; they 
are necessary implications of contradiction—the relative must have 
the non-relative ; they are translated to the heavens as limiting con- 
cepts. They define the directions in the space-time-quality-con- 
tinuum-discontinuum within which contradiction is the driving 
force. They orient these tides of creative fire. Here is absolute ex- 
ternality, absolute internality, perfect redness, perfect anarchy, the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. This is the metaphysic where all 
absolutes come true. 

The problem now is to apply this principle of inherent contradic- 
tion to the two predicaments in which the realist finds himself, that 
of inevitable reduction of reals to simpler terms and that of assimila- 
tion into more organic wholes or into complete ground. To take the 
question of reduction first: Every effect is unique or it would not be 
an effect. Its existence as a separate stage in a process is its unique- 
ness. Without separate existence it would collapse into the cause. 
So much for the realistic emergence of novelty. On the other hand, 
though it is unique, it can be reduced progressively to a more and 
more complete set of antecedents. So long as there is any residue 
of uniqueness the angle of its difference from the antecedents previ- 
ously determined can be accounted for by reference to further an- 
tecedents. As this process continues the original novelty becomes 
reduced more and more to terms of past events. Now we have both 
the fact of emergence and the fact of potential reduction on our 
hands, antithetical to each other and both real. What shall we do 
about it? Accept both principles as constitutive of the thing. The 
thing is itself by the principle of independence: it is inherently 
something else by the principle of modification. It is the A—not-A 
situation as objective fact. 

To take up the problem of benevolent assimilation: Everything 
stands in relation. If we think it as being outside of relation, the 
outsideness is a relation. If we think it as being beyond the juris- 
diction of thought, that beyondness constitutes a relation. Not only 
are all things in relation, but the relations constitute their being. If 
a relation means anything it affects at least an outer shell of the 
thing related. If we divide the thing into a shell that is related 
and an inner kernel that is unaffected, immediately that kernel 
divides again into a shell that is affected and a kernel that is un- 
affected. And this can be kept up indefinitely, giving us an infinite 
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regress of shells and kernels. Thus relations invade the inmost 
essence of the thing. The thing is endlessly modified in its very 
existence and made one with the whole of its environment. This is 
the deadly process of assimilation. But all the time we have been 
talking about things or terms which participated in the process or 
were subjected to it. Without real terms there could be no assimila- 
tion and no triumphant analysis. Bradley says: ‘‘So far as I can 
see, relations must depend upon terms, just as much as terms upon 
relations.’’ A relation that ‘‘precipitates terms’’ is to him ‘‘a 
phrase without meaning.’’ Terms, then, are as real as the process 
of assimilation. Terms are anchor posts. What shall we do about 
it? Accept terms and relations in their contradiction. Again we 
have the A—not-A situation. The reason that the logical realists 
have stepped so gingerly around contradiction, almost acknowledging 
its creative role, but never quite grasping it, is that they have never 
seen the head-on collision between internal and external, dependent 
and independent. In their passion for non-contradiction, they have 
tried ingeniously and laboriously to keep them in separate compart- 
ments and thereby have failed to see that they are different sides of 
the same thing, and that together they constitute its drive. 

The dangerous subject-object relaticn yields to the same treat- 
ment. The object exists in the infinite depths of its own position 
and character. It is as remote and inaccessible as Kant’s thing-in- 
itself. On the other hand, it is always being assimilated into con- 
sciousness. In this process all the personal and local conditions of 
perceiving and conceiving help to modify it. It is absorbed into the 
knowing situation, and as thus absorbed it is really not known at 
all. Again, the self exists in its own right. It is the qualitative 
character of a great complex of unlearned traits and of experiences. 
Yet it is constantly being claimed by the naturalistic world. Every 
percepton and every mental phenomenon is definitely caused by ob- 
jects. The self is thus on the road to extinction. Subject and ob- 
ject are each themselves, and yet each is in its inmost being the 
other. Again, the A—not-A situation expresses existing facts. It 
is not necessary to find a new universe of discourse to take care of 
the contradictory : the collision is unqualified. 

But having a principle for realism does not harmonize with the 
traditional humility of that school. Realism fears the so-called 
“speculative dogma.’’ It gropes for its stuff blindly and empiri- 
cally and makes a virtue of its blindness. We admit, however, that 
we can know the object—it is, in fact, our main stock in trade. 
When we are knowing the object why not know a great deal about 
it?’ Why not discover a universal principle in it? Just consorting 
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as realists may imply a principle of selection. Contradiction may 
be that implicit principle which a dream-analysis of a realist might 
reveal. : 

Furthermore, there are advantages in having a principle even for 
realism. Not only is the worm at the mercy of the hen; the hen is 
at the mercy of the worm—the latter may not appear at the right 
time. The average realist may have only a few choice illusions 
which he has run across by chance, but, armed with a principle, he 
can cast a spell upon the universe, he can summon up ‘‘entities’’ 
and illusions without let or hindrance. In his primitive innocence 
he may have had a devil with a one-pronged tail. He can now have 
an oriental opulence of devils, devils with tails two-pronged, devils 
with tails three-pronged, devils with tails four-pronged, devils with 
tails seven-pronged like the golden candlestick in the temple at 
Jerusalem. 

Nearly every school-yard has its gastronomic genius who swallows 
grasshoppers and eats ground glass, to the great terror of the girls of 
the school. In a similar spirit the real realist will be a glutton for 
contradiction. To his mind both idealists and realists are tender. 
minded and wear ribbons in their creedal hair. 


CHARLES M. Perry. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 





ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


VOLUTIONISTS generally begin their discussions by profess- 
ing the greatest respect for the Bible as a work of religion and 
then pointing out that it ought not to be used as a textbook of modern 
science. After which explanation they proceed to take evolution as 
a religion. Something of the same attitude is now prevalent in re- 
gard to the natural rights doctrine of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Both the lay public and the learned scientists express the 
highest admiration for the Declaration as a moral document, but 
they turn to anthropology and psychology for a scientific knowledge 
of human nature. The Declaration lays it down as a self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; and one would suppose that 
the principle is quite conclusive in its sphere. But, after all, the 
fathers of the republic were ignorant of scientific anthropology, and 
so it is to scientific anthropology that the public turns for a really 
conclusive settlement of such a problem as whether the various 
races of man—white, black, red, and yellow—are fundamentally 
equal or not. 
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Everybody knows what has been the result of turning over this 
problem to anthropological science. Positivists assume that science 
gives us certainty, whereas rational speculation has never come to 
any settled conclusions. But in this case it is science which has 
given us uncertainty and controversy, where previously—in the 
golden age of scientific ignorance—there was certainty and settled 
principle. And is it not obvious that to refer a question of this 
sort to anthropology is not to put it on the road to settlement at all, 
but rather to lay it open to perpetual controversy on the basis of 
every latest bit of discovered factual evidence? It is as if people 
were to become suddenly distrustful of mathematicians and were to 
insist on scientific and physical verification of the truth that two and 
two make four. 

If physical scientists were to attempt to verify the relation of two 
and two making four, we know what would happen. They would 
assume the truth of the relation in the very premise by which they 
would expect to prove or disprove it. Now anthropologists—as a 
little analysis will show—are pretty much in the same situation. 
Whether they argue for equality or inequality of races, they are as- 
suming the premise of equality in their very reasoning. Professor 
Hoernlé has well remarked that when psychologists start out to study 
the minds of primitive peoples—the so-called inferior races—they do 
not find it necessary to change the topical divisons in use in psy- 
chological treatises on the white man’s mind. They still talk, for 
example, of will, imagination, intellect, emotion, ete. And instances 
could be multiplied to show that, regardless of our anthropological 
erudition or lack of erudition, our very intercourse with the colored 
races involves the judgment that they are men. We talk to them 
as men, and not as horses. We expect to be understood as we would 
be by fellow men, and not by creatures of a different species. And 
to take a last instance, the very problem of race mixture would not 
exist were it not that, in this respect at least, nature had said all 
men constitute one species. 

In short, the unity of man is presupposed in a whole range of 
judgments which express the intercourse of one race with another. 
To be sure, this unity or equality of man as predicated in this range 
of judgments does not by itself imply a fundamental unity of nature 
such that we could deduce, as a necessary consequence therefrom, 
the ideal of political and moral equality. If we were to stop at 
this point it could well be argued that we have not proved the races 
to be one and equal in the very respects which interest us most. A 
man and a tiger, so the argument could run, are both mortal; and 
while in respect of mortality they are one and equal, yet it does not 
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follow that they are equal in fundamental nature. To prove that 
the races of man are essentially one and equal, we must therefore 
proceed a step further. 

Perhaps the best method of demonstrating this thesis is to show 
that those respects in which men are seen to be one, regardless of 
race or color, are exactly the respects which furnish the natural 
basis for the moral equality of individuals within a given community, 
If we analyze the argument for democracy and equality of natural 
rights, we find that it rests on the assumption that the respects in 
which all men are alike are more significant for the ideal of social 
policy than the respects in which they are different. Neither color, 
nor height, nor weight, nor physical strength, nor intelligence, nor 
even social position is seen to be significant for moral policy; but on 
the other hand the general attributes of human nature as revealed in 
fundamental human intercourse are seen to be actually constitutive 
of a proper social vision. I shall not attempt to justify this deduc- 
tion within the limits of this paper. I shall ask the reader to assume 
it as true—because he probably already assumes its truth in his 
own mind. But assuming it as true, let us see what it involves. 

In the first place the argument for democratic equality is not 
merely a moral argument. It rests on a natural foundation. In 
the second place it projects a certain view of ultimate human nature 
or essence. For what we have spoken of, from the moral point of 
view, as significance for forward social vision is, from the point of 
view of ontology or ultimate existence, the essential equality or 
unity of man. In religious terminology this notion is expressed by 
the statement, ‘‘in the eyes of God all men are one;’’ in the language 
of the Declaration of Independence it is written, ‘‘all men are 
created equal.”’ 

The statement that all men are created equal does not, of course, 
mean that all men are born equal: Professor McDougall is perfectly 
right on this point. But he is wrong in supposing that social policy 
should depend on racial heredity at birth. For the statement that 
all men are created equal supersedes any question of birth. If we 
accept the statement of the Declaration of Independence as true, we 
do not have to concern ourselves about heredity, or germ plasm, or 
chromosomes, or cytoplasm, or any of that sort of thing. We have 
already paid our respects to nature. Our principle is presumed to 
be grounded in the constitution of things. It is not a sentimental 
ideal. It is predicated, for example, not for men and animals, but 
for men alone. In that sense, the principle and the moral ideal 
which accompanies it have more naturalism in them than any bi- 
ological theory can ever hope to have. In fact, it was because 
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Rousseau was so intoxicated with its naturalism that he sought to 
deduce it from a historical state of primitive natural equality. Such 
a deduction is, of course, mythological, but the myth is infinitely 
truer for human purposes than the story of biological evolution ac- 
cepted as an actual historical occurrence. 

The application to race theory is self-evident. If we accept the 
ideal of democratic equality for individuals within a community, we 
must accept that ideal as valid for the individuals of all mankind. 
If we assume that all men within a given group are equal in funda- 
mental nature or essence, we must assume that al] mankind are equal 
in fundamental nature or essence. We can not shuttle back and 
forth between ideals and reality. The vice of present-day reasoning 
has consisted in that we have regarded equality for whites as a purely 
ethical problem not involving assumptions as to reality and therefore 
outside of the domain of empirical science. On the other hand, we 
have regarded race as if it were purely a question of fact and we 
have turned over this question of fact to empirical scientists in the 
expectation that their decision would be binding upon our ethical 
policy with regard to races. In the one case the ethical notion has 
been built up around the conception of essence or ultimate nature; 
in the second case we have substituted empirical nature and em- 
pirical achievement in place of ultimate essence as a determinant 
of our ethical judgment. It would be more consistent if we made 
empirical fact the basis of our ethical judgment in both cases: if 
we said, for example, that might makes right in the ordinary social 
relations of the community. Such a doctrine would not be true— 
that is, if there be any truth at all in the philosophy of natural rights 
—but at least it would run parallel with our reasoning in the matter 
of race. If we are not prepared to renounce the ethical doctrine of 
equality with its basis of natural rights, then we can not consistently 
adopt empiricism as the guiding principle of our philosophy of race. 

But what about the concept of heredity? the reader may insist on 
asking. Are the races of man equal in mental endowment, apart 
from culture, or are they not? Well, this is a fascinating scientific 
controversy for those who like to partake in it. But in discussing 
the question of race with a view to social policy, this controversy is 
quite irrelevant. In fact, one runs the risk of indulging the libido 
sciendi in introducing this question at all. We have seen that the 
doctrine of essence, if it is accepted as true, supersedes all questions 
of heredity. The upper and lower limits between which the scientific 
controversy operates are already known and charted, and what 
happens inside those limits need not concern us. Let us not, like 
the wolf in the fable, lose hold of the solid essentials of the problem 
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in running after the subsidiary shadows. Let us leave it to the 
scientist and to the historian to determine if there is such a thing 
as racial temperament; and whether this temperament obeys Mende- 
lian laws, or whether, on the contrary, it has some of the plasticity 
characteristic of habit—that is to say, whether it grows up and dies 
with the change of racial circumstances and is yet distinct from 
those circumstances. Let us also leave it to them to determine 
whether intelligence is a racial function. For ourselves we should 
be content with the observation of Lincoln that if we seek to justify 
negro slavery on the ground of the greater intelligence of the white 
race, we imply the right of the next more intelligent person we meet 
to enslave us. The moral postulates of human civilization transcend 
all questions of difference of temperament and all ordinary dif- 
ferences of natural intelligence. Of course, if there were permanent 
hereditary differences of intelligence of such a depth as separate the 
various races of animals—or the kingdom of mankind from the 
kingdom of animals—that would be a different matter. But then 
the doctrine of natural rights, with its preachment of universal 
equality, could never have grown up. For that doctrine would not 
only have had to fight false privilege with the weapon of natural 
truth—but the truth would have been on the other side! 

We may safely, then, put aside the question of racial heredity. 
There remains, of course, the social traditions of groups and races. 
These necessarily have to be considered in any practical treatment 
of the problems incident on the fusion of two traditions or two 
civilizations. The ideal of equality does not provide the specific 
formula for the solution of any of these concrete problems. But it 
does provide the ultimate vision and the standard of value in terms 
of which all such formulas and measures are to be judged. 


BENJAMIN GINZBURG. 
New York City. 
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The Psychology of Thought. H. L. Hotuinawortn. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 1926. Pp. xiii + 329. 


In this book, a psychological analysis of thought-processes is 
presented, which is based mainly on mechanisms of thinking held 
to be revealed by an analysis of dreaming and drowsiness. The 
chief explanatory principle, which Professor Hollingworth employs 
throughout the book, is a form of the traditional principle of associa- 
tion. The author calls this form of the principle of association 
redintegration, and offers the following formulation of it. ‘‘A com- 
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plex antecedent, abcd, instigates a consequent, xyz. Thereafter the 
consequent xyz, or one belonging to the same class, may be in- 
stigated by the detail a, or a detail belonging to the same class, by 
virtue of the historic participation of @ in the situation abcd. A 
partial stimulus is substituted for a total antecedent.’’? I shall not 
be concerned with the earlier chapters of the book, which are de- 
voted to a discussion of sleeping and dreaming, but will pass directly 
to Professor Hollingworth’s analysis of thinking and related phe- 
nomena.” 

Thought, I understand Professor Hollingworth to be holding, is 
always vicarious, in the sense that it is representative or symbolic; 
and he expresses this view frequently by saying that a thought- 
process functions for some other process. If we should inquire what 
is the sense in which a thought-process functions for another process, 
I think that the answer which would be given is that a thought- 
process has the same causal efficacy, for the purposes of further 
thought or action, as the process for which it is said to function.® 
Thus, thinking of an object, however this thinking may be embodied, 
has the effect which would arise if we were able to perceive the ob- 
ject. This efficacy is dependent upon the principle of redintegra- 
tion, which we have cited. It appears that appropriate constituents 
of situations tend to elicit the same responses as would be elicited by 
the situations themselves. 

There is one feature of Professor Hollingworth’s principle of 
redintegration to which I wish to call attention. Traditionally, we 
have a dual principle of association, namely, association by con- 
tiguity and by similarity. I wish to point out that this same duality 
occurs in the author’s formulation of his principle. He says, ‘‘. . . 
the detail a, or a detail belonging to the same class, . . .’’; and it 
is clear that this detail is effective through contiguity, while other 
members of the same class are effective through being similar to this 
detail. Now the distinction of contiguity from similarity is often 
held to be artificial, since it is held that similarity is equivalent to 
identity of details. 

The author shows how a fact ARB may be symbolized by another 
fact arb, where each constituent of the symbol is connected redin- 
tegratively with the corresponding constituent of what is symbol- 
ized.* He wishes to stress the point that a, for example, need not 
in any sense be a copy of A; and this is clearly true in the case of 

2? 2. 

2Ch. X ff. 


3P. 143 ff. 
4P, 159. 
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proper names. On the other hand, there is a sense in which arb 
is a copy of ARB; but I do not know whether Professor Holling- 
worth would hold that this is a necessary feature of the relation of 
a symbol of this sort to what is symbolized. It is sometimes sug- 
gested that there are two functions of symbols: it is held that we 
sometimes use symbols in order to be able to think of what they 
mean, and we sometimes use symbols in order to be able to avoid 
thinking of what they mean. I think that the relation of a to A 
illustrates the first of these uses, and the relation of arb to ARB 
illustrates the second; and it seems pretty clear that, in the sense 
in which arb symbolizes ARB, it is necessary that arb be similar to 
ARB, as it is. 

I think that Professor Hollingworth would hold that the relation 
of arb to ARB is that of part to whole, and that all symbolization 
involves a part-whole relation.” This may well be true in some 
cases, but it is doubtful whether it is true in all. In his view, a 
thought is a part of the situation thought about; and it is to be 
noted that the situation thought about is presented in no other sense 
than this. Moreover, the content of thought is wholly particular. 
hus a presented map may symbolize what the map maps. But the 
relation of a map to what is mapped is, taken intrinsically, a sym- 
metrical one: in the sense in which a map maps what is mapped, 
what is mapped maps the map; and a map is no more a part of what 
is mapped than what is mapped is a part of the map. 

Again, redintegrative efficacy may well be a characteristic of 
constituent parts of a proposition without being a characteristic of 
the proposition. It is one of the most important properties of 
propositions that they can convey to us new information; and a 
proposition which delineates a new situation can not itself function 
re-integratively, since the situation has never been integrated in 
cur experience. Moreover, in the case of false propositions there 
are no facts to which these propositions correspond, and thus in this 
ease there are no wholes of which our beliefs might be held to be 
parts; yet we understand false propositions, and they are meaning- 
ful. It may be said that we respond to a proposition as we would 
respond to a situation having appropriate relations to the parts of 
the proposition, if such a situation should arise; and I think some- 
thing can be said for a view of this kind. In such a view, the mean- 
ing of a proposition, as contrasted with the meanings of its constitu- 
ent parts, would be intensional merely; it would consist in the 
determination of the kind of situation which would make the prop- 


5 Cf. pp. 161, 207, 208. 
eP, 208. 
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csition true. A similar duality of intension and extension arises 
in some species of representation that are not propositional. We 
have this in the relation of a picture to what is pictured. For ex- 
ample, here is a picture of Calvin Coolidge; and I can say with 
regard to it that it is a picture of a man, using these words in such 
a sense that it follows from what I say that there is a man of whom 
it is a picture. On the other hand, I can use these same words in a 
sense which could be expressed by saying, ‘‘ Here is a picture of such 
a kind that, if it were a picture of anything, that thing would be a 
man.’’ In this sense it does not in the least follow from what I say 
that there is something of which this is a picture. Again, in a book 
I see a picture, and I say with regard to it that it is a picture of a 
centaur; whereas there is nothing of which it is a picture. What 
I say is true, however, if what I mean is that it is a picture of such 
a kind that, if it were a picture of anything, that thing would be a 
centaur; and I think we do very often mean just that. 

In his Chapter XII, Professor Hollingworth tells us what he 
holds to be a right analysis of what we mean by the term ‘‘con- 
sciousness.’’ He says, in one place, ‘‘The field of consciousness is 
the field of symbolic events, and consciousness is the fact of report.’’7 
And later he says, ‘‘If ideas are required for consciousness, it is 
cnly because consciousness is the fact of report’’; and again, ‘‘. . . 
consciousness is always retrospective, in that it involves always the 
report, indication, designation, or interpretation, by a present item 
of a past event.’’® It is to be noted that, in these assertions, the 
author does not wish to be understood to be explaining to us some 
unusual sense in which he intends to use the word ‘‘consciousness’’ ; 
he is not defining a word, but analysing a meaning. It is presumed 
all along that we understand what the word means, as we do; and he 
is simply offering an account of that meaning. He wishes to hold 
that all cases of consciousness are cases of reporting, in his sense of 
reporting ; and I think it pretty certain that he would hold also that 
all cases of reporting are cases of consciousness. In this view he is, 
I think, quite certainly mistaken. I do not wish to maintain that 
there are cases of reporting, in his sense, which are not cases of con- 
sciousness ; what I hold to be false is the view that all consciousness 
is reporting. It is clear, I think, that Professor Moore’s account of 
cognition applies here.® Consciousness is a genus, of which hearing, 
seeing, fearing, and the like are species. Whatever is a case of 
seeing is a case of consciousness, and whatever is a case of fearing 

7P, 188, 


8P, 189. 
9 See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1920-21, p. 132. 
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is a case of consciousness. Just as color is a genus of which red, 
green, ... are species, so consciousness is a genus of which perceiv- 
ing, hoping, . . . are species. It is sometimes held that conscious- 
ness does not exist, i.e., that there are no instances of consciousness. 
Since hearing is a species of consciousness, it follows quite strictly 
from this view that we are all deaf. Now it is clear that cases of 
fearing, for example, are not symbolic events; nor are most instances 
of seeing or hearing cases of reporting. 

‘‘A common prejudice has it,’’ says Professor Hollingworth, 
‘‘that physical events transpire even when we are not aware of 
them’”’;’° but, indeed, it may be urged that the case is still stronger, 
since popular prejudice seems to have it that some physical events 
transpire even more readily when we are not perceiving them, as in 
the adage, ‘‘a watched pot never boils.”’ 


C. H. LANGForD. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Logik und Systematik der Geisteswissenschaften. Ericn Rors- 
ACKER. (Handbuch der Philosophie, 6 u. 7 Lieferung.) Miin- 
chen & Berlin: R. Oldenbourg. 1927. Pp. 171. 


Never before has the interest in what the Germans call Geistes- 
wissenschaften* (the study of the cultural sciences from the historic 
approach) been so great as it is right now. Even Schopenhauer, 
who spared no weapon in his satire on the concept of Geist, has lately 
been held forth as a contributor to the cultural sciences.” 

The general assumption of the writers on the cultural sciences is 
that the classical view that the same methods are applicable to both 
natural and cultural sciences, must be abandoned. Rickert’s Gren- 
zen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (3d and 4th edi- 
tions, Tiibingen, 1921) made the point that natural science employs 
the generalizing method, since the world is for it a ‘‘ homogeneous 


10 P, 187. 

1 The term ‘‘ Geisteswissenschaften,’’ as Rothacker points out, was probably 
first employed by I. Schiel, who used the term in his translation of Mill’s 
Logic of ‘the Moral Sciences. The term came into general use owing to the 
employment of it by Hegel (Philosophie des Geistes) and by such Hegelians as 
F. Th. Vischer and J. E. Erdmann. But it was Helmholtz’s famous lecture 
on ‘‘Das Verhiltnis der Naturwissenschaften zur Gesamtheit der Wissenschaf- 
ten’’ that led to the general acceptance of the term. With Dilthey’s LHinlei- 
tung in die Geisteswissenschaften (1883) the idiom becomes classic. 

2 Herbert Cysarz in ‘‘Schopenhauer und die Geisteswissenschaften,’’ (Fest- 
schrift fiir Walther Brecht). 
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continuum,’’ whereas cultural science uses the individualizing 
method, since it sees the world as a ‘‘ heterogeneous discretum.’’ * 

Adopting this distinction, Rothacker attempts to work out the 
logic of the cultural sciences.t This logic turns out to be a logic 
of will or of passion. Instead of the rational universalistic ideal of 
one Weltanschauwng, this book is an argument for (a) the necessity 
as well as for (b) the desirability of a number of Weltanschawungen, 
not further reducible. As a whole the book may be said to be a 
defense of historicism and relativism by a translation of a modified 
form of Aristotelian realism into a mode of historical understanding. 
Its originality lies in its application of this method to the logie of 
the cultural sciences. Rothacker’s Weltanschawuwngen may be 
roughly paralleled to Aristotle’s metaphysical entelechies. And as 
there may be an infinite number of the latter, so Rothacker admits an 
indefinite number of possible Weltanschauungen.® 

Rothacker’s starting point is a kind of inverted Cartesianism. 
Instead of saying: Cogito, ergo sum, Rothacker argues: sum, ergo 
cogito. Every methodological procedure, every judgment is deter- 
mined by definite premises. Everything is full of presuppositions. 
We begin with beliefs. The why for these beliefs—and here appears 
Fichte’s Werthlehre, which is godfather to Rothacker’s views as it 
is the basis for Rickert’s philosophy—is rooted in fundamental 
irrational motives.® 

The anti-rationalistic strain inherent in the above view is sup- 
plemented by the tenet that the rich motley of life makes the attempt 
at reaching one universalistic Weltanschauung futile. There are 
and must be Weltanschauungen. These stand next to one another. 
The relativism resulting from their existence is therefore not a 
sceptical, but a ‘‘pluralistic relativism.’’ The justification of this 
pluralistic relativism is seen in its productivity. 

The book has two main divisions. The first or analytical part 
discusses in some detail the main philosophic types, indicating their 
basic implications and pointing out their limitations. These types, 

8 Dilthey was no doubt greatly responsible for the distinction drawn. 
Dilthey held that the most important distinction between the natural and the 
cultural’ sciences was that the former involve only the sensual organs and the 
understanding, whereas in the latter man as a whole enters in. 

4 Mill was probably the first philosopher to attempt such a logic. 

5 Aristotle’s metaphysics is in back of a great deal of what is being at- 
tempted today by the school of Dilthey. Thus Spengler’s ‘‘cultures,’’ Sprang- 
er’s ‘‘types,’’ Driesch’s ‘‘entelechies,’’ and the Gestalten of Gundolf, Cysarz, 
and Bertram are all based on it. 


® The championship of eternal values shows, however, the rationalistic strain 
in the Fichte-Rickertian Wertlehre. 
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Rothacker finds, are five in number: (1) naturalism, (2) objective 
idealism, (3) dualistic idealism, (4) subjectivism (individualism) 
and objectivism, (5) rationalism and irrationalism.’ 

The Weltanschauungen are then traced back to the methods they 
pursue. The comparative method, in conjunction with the evolu- 
tionary method (both a product of the nineteenth century) are re- 
garded as the most important contribution of objective idealism since 
Hegel to the methodology of the cultural sciences.® 

The second or ‘‘Synthetic Part’’—by far the more important— 
begins with a discussion of the spirit of the historical school. 

The eighteenth century, in spite of Voltaire, Robertson, Gibbons, 
and Hume, lacked historical sense because it attempted to reduce 
all values to one norm. It had no understanding of the individual, 
of the personal, of the past, of the variety of life, of the factor of 
brute particularity. In contrast to this rationalistic temper, the 
nineteenth century under the influence of Herder and Ranke adopted 
as one of its axioms the idea which Nietzsche later expressed, when 
he wrote ‘‘The personal is irrefutable.’’ The historical approach 
pays tribute to this irreducible personal factor, and holds that life 
is variegated enough to permit of a plurality of variant points of 
view. 

Perhaps the most interesting and most valuable contribution of 
the book is the section that discusses Das Verstehen in the cultural 
sciences. 

Paul Natrop made the issue clear when, in his criticism a few 
years ago of a philological presentation of Plato’s philosophy, he 
pointed out that what interests us in Plato’s philosophy is not the 
Platonic but the philosophic element in it. For this idealistic, ra- 
tionalistic point of view, it is Plato’s philosophy that is of prime 
interest. Plato is here a fragment, a mere example of a general 
abstraction known as idealism. Here the interest is in the eternally 
true elements. In this universalistie approach we have what is 
called Begretfen (abstract understanding). Here Plato is sacri- 
ficed for the sake of the Platonic philosophy. 

7One may possibly object to this classifieation on the ground that it mixes 
ontological and epistemological terms. The analysis of these Weltanschauungen 
disregards the English and the American schools since Bentham and Mill. 
Moore’s work in ethics might have well been taken into consideration, inasmuch 
as it also involves a discussion of the methodology of the cultural sciences. 
The assumption underlying all typologies is the principle of continuity in in- 
dividual development. Followers of Peirce and of Dewey would be loth to 
grant this assumption. 

8 This method is in fact in widespread use today, at least in Germany. 
Dilthey’s Weltanschauungen, Jasper’s psychologies, Spranger’s ‘‘types,’’ and 
the literary criticism of Korff and Walzel are all based on it. 
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The opposite methodology known as Erkliren sees the entire 
problem centered in Plato’s philosophy. And this philosophy is re- 
garded as a complicated product of a large number of forces such 
as those of the milieu, heredity, ete. The best representative of this 
naturalistic procedure is Hyppolyte Taine. 

Verstehen attempts to rescue the Platonic philosophy which is 
drowned in Begreifen and the Platonic philosophy, which disap- 
pears in Erkliren. To the universalists it points out that no 
knowledge of universals gives us any insight into particulars, just 
as from no amount of understanding of aristocratic governments can 
we deduce Sparta. Yet Verstehen does not want to ignore the eter- 
nally valid truths. It is, however, based on the insight that ‘‘the 
further the understanding penetrates into the subject-matter, the 
more clearly does the latter reveal itself as being animated by a 
personal nucleus; and the latter is not only no obstacle, but is 
rather the radiating light which illumines the fundamental signifi- 
cance of the matter.®° Verstehen seeks to fuse truth (of universals) 
and reality (of particulars). This unity, however, is not such that 
the two become one; rather is it of a kind where the spark of under- 
standing jumps from one to the other. Life, the fundamental ir- 
reducible elements in the universe, are only knowable through Ver- 
stehen. Verstehen is the organon by which the subject-matter of 
the cultural sciences is to be understood.” 

This process of Verstehen, translated into critical theory, would 
involve a rejection of both authoritative criticism, based on abstract 
notions as well as of its antipode, naturalistic criticism. It might 
be said, then, to champion interpretive criticism, which accepts the 
mode of authority advanced by the subject-matter itself. There 
follows from this approach a necessary relativism. To measure a 
nation, a culture, an epoch, a Weltanschauwung, by its own criteria, 
in terms of its historic setting, means abandoning the search for one 
absolute criterion. 

The remainder of the book is mainly concerned with showing 
the ethical justification of this relativism. 

The cultural sciences can not have the exactness and absolute- 


® Those who attend Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge’s lectures will be re- 
minded of a similar emphasis. 

10 Verstehen involves, then, as with Dilthey, an inarticulate irrationalism. 
Verstehen would seem to correspond to Royce’s ‘‘Appreciation’’ with the his- 
torical approach added on. An inner congeniality between the subject and ob- 
ject is a necessary condition. A similar approach to the field of literary science 
is demanded by H. Cysarz in his pretentious and stimulating book Literatur- 
geschichte als Geisteswissenschaft, Halle a/d Saale, 1926, chapter on ‘‘ Zeit 
und Raum,’’ 
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ness which the natural sciences (and logic) have because they have 
to do with interests. They select (and they have to select because 
of the infinitude of the material) and do not attempt to get at any 
universalistic formula. This onesidedness is necessary, because 
to become articulate we must act; acticn involves deciding, means 
steering in a particular direction. Decision presupposes a definite 
Weltanschauung, which has its roots in our particular life: a factwm 
brutum. If two opponents can not convince each other, then there 
are two different a prioris in back of their arguments. The will 
rather than the intellect dominates our actions. This relativistic 
necessity is not rooted in logic, but in ethies. It is not a result of 
human limitation, but is dictated by the subject-matter.1: It is 
logically impossible to be classical and romantic at the same time. 

We have, to be sure, a yearning (this may be called religious or 
philosophic fervor) to experience ‘‘was der ganzen Menschheit 
zugeteilt ist,’’ but all universal relationships must have some con- 
crete particular embodiment.’? ‘‘ Action limits; the sources of the 
irrational are to be sought for in the real sensual existence of the 
acting being’’ (p. 157).18 

The choice must not only be (a) necessary; it must also be (b) 
true. And this truth is determined by Erlebnis, by the criterion of 
the vital experience. This criterion is not merely formal, for his- 
tory in preserving the relevant and fruitful also determines the 
content. 

Rothacker regards himself, and we suppose he is, a Hegelian. 
Yet what a contrast there is between the logic-tight, through-and- 
through universe of Hegel, which James so aptly likened to ‘‘a 
large seaside boarding house with no private bedroom,’’ and the 
chart of Rothacker’s cosmos, which is dotted with so many, various, 
and independent principalities. There is certainly room in this 
world for the unknown tides and dark abysses of our cosmos. It is 
interesting to note that in his championship of variety, plurality, 
Rothacker is at one with a larger current that seems to sweep the 

11Jn this, the views of Rothacker diverge from those of others, who other- 
wise hold to similar tenets. Cf. Santayana, Reason in Science, p. 46. 

12 The student of Santayana will here recognize an important point of 


contact between Rothacker’s views and those of the author of the Life of 
Reason. 


13 Owing to the extent and variety of the subject-matter, the religious de- 
sire for a universal perspective must remain a wish. The result is the great, 
unending yearning which colors systems as different from each other, as those 
of Hegel and Schopenhauer. The idea of eternal striving (open, growing uni- 
verse) is a favorite with modern thinkers. Cf. Royce, James, Simmel, Nictz- 
sche, and the German poet-thinker, Richard Dehmel. 
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entire intellectual life of to-day. For are not such phenomena as 
James’ demand for a pluralistic universe, the development of non- 
Buclidian geometries, Nicolai Hartmann’s Aporien, and of Lewis’ 
assertion that there may be a number of separate logics, expression 
of the same general tendency? These men chant hymns of joy to 
a life that permits of such a motley of colors and a medley of tones. 
Yet they substitute the spherical development of the particular and 
the individual for the linear development of the universe towards 
perfection, pronounced by Condorcet, Hegel, and Spencer. They 
abandon an absolute standard in favor of criteria, which can not 
very well be prevented from reaching a solipsistic form. Is not all 
this a reverberation of the waves that made possible the voluntarism, 
irrationalism, and pessimism of the nineteenth century ? 

Rothacker is one of the most encyclopedic minds of the philoso- 
phie world of to-day. This book is his most mature product and, 
besides containing a wealth of concrete material, bristles with stimu- 
lating suggestion. 


Harry SLOCHOWER. 
COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York. 


Psychology Applied to Education. James Warp. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1926. xiii + 188 pp. 


One would scarcely guess from the recent date and the trim dress 
of this volume that it is one of the pioneers in its field. But so it is. 
The substance of the book was written when what we call modern 
psychology was in process of being born. It is older by a decade 
than James’s Psychology, older by three years than Francis Galton’s 
Inquiries. The lectures of which the book is composed were redeliv- 
ered, it is true, in later years, and received some amount of revision; 
but it appears that they were given first in 1880. 

Nevertheless, their tone is surprisingly modern, and in spite of 
the enormous flood of books upon their subject during the half cen- 
tury or so since they were written, they deserve a high place in its 
literature. Professor Ward seems to have thought that the appear- 
ance of James’s Talks to Teachers had made the printing of his 
own lectures superfluous. This opinion was far too modest. For if 
his lectures are lacking (as whose are not?) in the peculiar charm 
with which James invested all he wrote, they are both more scholarly 
and more systematic, besides being the most interesting and popular 
in style of all their author’s writings. Ward’s style is never flow- 
ing, but it is compact and highly charged with the results of reflec- 
tion; and in these lectures the matter is continually illuminated with 
quotations and illustrations drawn from a wide and sometimes curi- 
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ous reading in ancient and modern literatures. It was only to be 
expected that many of the features with which readers of recent 
books on education are familiar should be conspicuously absent; 
there are no curves of fatigue or learning, no discussion of mental 
tests, no tables of intelligence quotients, no word of the conditioning 
of reflexes. The study of education through the laboratory, when 
Ward wrote, had scarcely begun. The value of the book, accord- 
ingly, does not lie in experimental results, precisely formulated; it 
lies rather in a series of conclusions upon the processes of education, 
reached by a mind which, depending mainly upon ordinary experi- 
ence, had observed acutely, read widely, and meditated much. With 
all his lack, when he wrote, of modern technique and data, Ward 
had a philosophic grasp of the ends of education and a soundness 
of judgment as to the major means to these ends which, with no 
disparagement at all of laboratory knowledge, may be said to give 
infinitely the more significant kind of insight. 

His notable article on ‘‘Psychology’’ in the Encyclopedia Bri 
tanmca was to appear a few years later, and many of its doctrines 
are here put forward and discussed from the teacher’s point of view. 
The growth of the mind, for example, is regarded, as in the article, 
as a breaking up and organizing of the ‘‘ presentational continuum,”’ 
and the chief means of doing this is a concentration of attention 
made possible by interest. Again, the nature of perception—a sub- 
ject to which the article contributed originally,—the conditions of 
retention and recall and the difference between them, the intimacy 
of connection of memory and intelligence, the way abstract ideas 
emerge, and the importance of language in forming and fixing them, 
these and many another of the topics of the lectures recall the fa- 
miliar doctrines of the article. 

But, of course, many fresh discussions are introduced. For in- 
stance, the classic question is raised whether the best order for teach- 
ing students is the order of discovery in which they gradually work 
out principles through worrying the facts, or the order of logical 
dependence in which these principles may be supposed to rest in 
the mind of the teacher; and the verdict, with reservations, is given 
for the former method. There is a brief but careful pronouncement 
on the delicate question of the special educational values of the 
natural sciences, mathematics, and literature. The best of the dis- 
cussions which are special to this book, however, are concerned with 
the training of character. ‘‘Moral excellence,’’ says Ward, ‘‘is the 
first and paramount aim of secular education’’ (8) ; ‘‘moral vigour 
and worth are the primary things’’ (10). In accordance with this 
view, he devotes a large part of the book to such matters as the 
means of self-control, the way in which regard for authority may be 
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made to pass over into the regard for reason, the place of habit in 
character, the methods of maintaining discipline and inducing inter- 
est in knowledge, the steps by which moral insight advances, the rela- 
tive importance of discipline and liberty. The treatment would have 
been greatly fortified at times by a little of the new knowledge re- 
garding the place of instinct and the subconscious in human conduct, 
but even without this, the counsels that are given are penetrating 
and valuable. 

As Ward is inclined in this book more than anywhere else in 
his writings to condense the results of his argument into sentences 
of brevity and point, the book is eminently quotable. A few sent- 
ences may be chosen which illustrate characteristic doctrines: ‘‘The 
best preparations for a manhood possessed by the enthusiasm of 
humanity are (a@) a happy childhood and (0b) a childhood the happi- 
ness of which largely consists in making others already happy hap- 
pier still’? (140). ‘‘The individual should grow his own mathe- 
matics, just as the race has had to do. But I do not propose that 
he should grow it as if the race had not grown it too’’ (107). ‘‘The 
most callous people in the world, I believe, are those who weep over 
any new novel’’ (138). By way of criticising Puritanism: ‘‘In 
making wisdom supreme we must leave it some impulses to be su- 
preme over; the more we leave, provided only they be harmonized 
and controlled, the more perfect, because the more many-sided, will 
be the life’’ (119-20). ‘‘What the scholar does because he likes to 
do is worth ten times as much as anything which he is forced to do 
when he dislikes it’’ (14). ‘‘The full fruits of intellectual training 
can only be secured from work that is a pleasure’’ (44). 

These last quotations will suggest how clearly Ward anticipated 
some favorite views of the present. Indeed, his defence of the in- 
ductive method of learning general truths, of the importance of 
physical conditions in education, of the training of memory through 
understanding, of the value of history, economies, and polities in 
higher education, of the abolition of compulsory Greek, are better 
than many later defences, since in his day the battles over these 
matters were still on. And if, for the most part, these are now 
safely won, it is not without significance either for his own insight 
or for the cause of education that in nearly every instance he proves 
to have been upon the winning side. 


BraNp BLANSHARD. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
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rary Philosophie Tendencies in South America, with Special Refer- 
ence to Argentina: Coriolano Alberini. The Metaphysics of the In- 
strument. Part I: Sidney Hook. Alexander’s Metaphysic of 
Space-Time. Part I: A. HE. Murphy. Is Politics a Branch of Eth- 
ics? G. E. G. Catlin. The Psychological Basis of Autosuggestion: 
A. K. Sharma. A Theory of the Unconscious: Olaf Stapledon. Lit- 
erary Criticism and the Study of the Unconscious: Maude Bodkin. 
The International Congress of Psychologists at Groningen: E£. 
Rignano. 

ANNALEN DER PHILOSOPHIE. Band VI, Heft 5. Rationales und 
empirisches Denken: Joseph Petzoldt. Das logische Paradoxon: 
Benno Urbach. 

PsycHOLOGICAL Review. Vol. 34, No. 5. The Investigation of 
the Olfactory Qualities: F. L. Dimmick. Primary Emotions: W. 
M. Marston. Drive: A Neglected Trait in the Study of the Gifted: 
P. A. Witty and H. C. Lehman. Genius and the I. Q.: J. G. Rock- 
well. The Measurement and Prediction of Mental Growth: A. 
Gesell. The Community of Ideas of Indians: 7. R. Garth. 
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No. 2. Editorial: Psychology and Waste Prevention. Individual 
Psychology: Alfred Adler. The Influence of the Press upon the 
Accuracy of Report: Charles Bird. Is Rapport an Essential Char- 
acteristic of Hypnosis?: P. C. Young. Motor Consciousness as a 
Basis of Emotion: W. M. Marston. The Effects of Defective Hear- 
ing upon the Individual as a Member of the Social Order: C. M. 
Haines. Stealing as a Form of Aggressive Behavior: HE. M. Riddle. 
Two Suggestive Experimental Approaches to Social Psychology: 
H. B. English. The Good Judge of Personality: H. F. Adams. 
The Province and Scope of Mental Hygiene: M. A. Durea. The 
Effect of Sequences of Indifferent Stimuli on a Reaction of the 
Conditioned Response Type: George Humphrey. 

ReEvvE PHILOsOPHIQUE. LII Année, Nos. 7 et 8. Les termi- 
naisons de l’action. Les échecs et les triomphes (fin): P. Janet. 
La double fonction du langage: Fr. Paulhan. Les géométries 
euclidienne et non-euclidiennes et l’espace physique: P. Dupont. 
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La place de l’idée du malheur de Ja conscience dans la formation des 
théories de Hegel (fin): J. Wahl. 

ANNALEN DER PHILOSOPHIE. Band VI, Heft 4. Vom Sinn und 
von der philosophischen Bedeutung des Umbaues der Lehre von der 
Grossirnrindenlokalisation: D. Kulenkampff. Uber Unsterblichkeit : 
Hans Lungwitz. Lichtgeschwindigkeit und Gleichzeitigkeit: Hans 
Reichenbach, 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHowwey. Vol. X, No. 4. An 
Experimental Study of Apparent Tactual Movement: W. 9. Hulin. 
Perception of Relative Visual Motion: Ernst Thelin. The Relation 
between Extent and Contrast in the Liminal Stimulus for Vision: 
P. W. Cobb and F. K. Moss. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. XXXVIII, No 3. 
Types of Dextrality and Their Implications: J. E. Downey. Psy- 
chophysical Analysis: L. L. Thurstone. Linear Interpolation vs. the 
Constant Process: S. M. Newhall. Food vs. Sex as Incentives for 
Male Rats on the Maze Learning Problem: C. P. Stone and M. Stur- 
man-Huble. Interests of College Students: M. O. Wilson. The 
Experience of Heat: N. C. Burnett and K. M. Dallenbach. Aesthetic 
Preference by Comparison with Standards: EZ. F. Symmes. Audi- 
tory Theory: A Criticism of Professor Boring’s Hypotheses: H. 
Banister. Self-Awareness and Meaning: M. W. Calkins. Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College: The Moore 
Tests of Radical and Conservative Temperaments. Minor Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Stanford University: the Rat- 
ing of Psychologists. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


From the 14th to the 18th of August, 1928, there will take place 
at Oslo, Norway, the Sixth International Congress of Historical Sci- 
ences. Since the last Congress, which was held in 1923 at Brussells, 
there has been organized a permanent committee. Members of the 
committee were elected at Geneva in May, 1926, as follows: Presi- 
dent: Professor Halvdan Koht of the University of Oslo; Vice-presi- 
dents: Professor A. Dopsch of the University of Vienna and Pro- 
fessor H. Pirenne of the University of Gand; Secretary: Dr. Michel 
Lheritier of Paris; Treasurer: Dr. Waldo G. Leland of Washington. 
Members: Prof. K. Brandi of Goettingen University ; Professor G. de 
Sanctis of the University of Turin; Professor A. Dembinski of the 
University of Poland; Professor H. Temperley of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

The committee has accepted the invitation of the University of 
Oslo to convene the sixth congress at Oslo. An organizing committee 
composed of Professor Halvdan Koht, Professor A. W. Brogger, 
Professor Anton Fridrichsen, Dr. Wilhelm Keilhau, Dr. Michel Lhe- 
ritier, and Professor Haakon Vigander (general secretary), has is- 
sued an invitation to academies, universities, and other learned bod- 
ies to participate in this congress, and it has asked that all organiza- 
tions who desire to be represented and all individuals who wish to 
be present, signify their intention before May 15, 1928. Blanks 
for membershir may be obtained by writing to Historikerkongressen 
1928, Drammensveien 78, Oslo, Norway. The membership fee will 
be 20 Norwegian crowns or $5.50, which entitles a member to a copy 
of the proceedings to be published subsequently. 

The Congress will be divided into fifteen sections as follows: 
(1) Sciences auxiliaries, archives, publications de textes; (2) Pré- 
histoire et archéologie; (3) Histoire ancienne de 1’Orient; (4) His- 
toire ancienne; (5) Moyen Age; (6) Histoire moderne et contempo- 
raine de l’Europe; (7) Histoire d’Amerique, Extréme Orient et 
colonisation; (8) Histoire des religions et histoire ecclésiastique; 
(9) Histoire du droit et des institutions; (10) Histoire économique 
et sociale; (11) Histoire des sciences et des lettres; (12) Histoire 
de l’art; (13) Méthode historique; (14) Enseignement de l’histoire ; 
(15) Histoire des nations nordiques. (The latter special section 
was created at the request of a number of foreign historians.) 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 
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